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Ht is impossible for the most ordidaty observer nat fo ve 
the great change which has been opetated on’ the’ public mind 
since the period whien it was ‘fondly ‘proclaimed ‘by ‘the’ “minis = 
terial press, that the spirit of Reform, had descended to the 
grave of all the Capulets. Ft’ was imagined that the’ giz acts, 
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those ‘celebrated monuments of the folly of their eontrivers, 


were the epitaph of the‘ cause “whiidli it was hoped’ they had 
désthoyed and‘When the public élamour ofthe maitifacturtig 
‘towns® Was’ ‘apparently lulled into comparative: répose, ‘it’ wae 
joudly vaunted’ that all discontent had ‘expired’; ‘ and that 
loyatt ‘y—the' loyalty which consists in blind crediility had “rev 
suthed its ‘aricient sway Over thé minds’of' the multitade:’ - We 
had ‘the imtaris of ktiowing | that ‘the niultitude’ remained’ ta 


changed. The-measares that’ siippressed_ public meetings were 
much ‘more caleulatet to forward the cause of Reform, than to 
repress the desire for necessary change —the.' more patticillarly,: 
fer thr Massacre at Manchester, when it was demonstrated; 
eifie’ minions of. the system were — ae ea pa a 
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through the blood of the people, as through their tears, to 
perpetuate the system of spoil, on which they lived :—and this 
horrible proof of the sanguinary extremities to which certain 
persons were disposed to proceed, sunk deeper into the public 
than any other atrocity to which despotism in England 
has ventured to have recourse. Even among those who had ne- 
ver been driven to think upon the subject of reform, this mas- 
sacre made a deep impression. Itstaggered their faith in the 
silly encomiums of their boasted constitution :—because it 
shewed them the real disposition of some of its managers.— 
They saw a practical illustration, that it would not stop at blood, 
nor respect the laws, when it had any desperate object to ac- 
complish, They hadseen it sheathe the sword in the bosoms of 
Uie people, and they felt thata Dey of Algiers, though he 
might have immolated more victims, would. but act upon 
the same principle thea recognised by the Boroughmon- 
gers of England! ‘This, therefore, was one of those efforts 
of infuriate madness, whicli by overstepping all politic limits, 
destroyed the cause it was intended to serve :--and threw all who 
shuddered at wantou massacre into the ranks of the reformers: 

The agitation produced by that event, did not pass away 
like asummer cloud. It still pervades all ranks of society ; a 
line of blood was drawn between the Boroughmongers, 
and the people ; and the impossibility of obtaining re- 
dress fur so gross aud outrageous a violation of the law, 
while innocent men were punished to screen the guilty, in 
a great degree removed those prejudices, which honest but 
unthinking men might entertain for a system tha pretended 
to flatter their vanity and to uphold their self-importance--while 
in reality, it was preying upon their industry, and. fattening 
upon their labour. The Manchester Massacre had another 
favourable effect upon the cause of Reform. The Yeomanry 
of that town were its leading agents :—and_ the execration 
which was poured upon their heads in every village of the land, 
had a beneficial effect on the heads and hearts of the yeonmtanry 
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of the country. The thanks of the ministry could not palliate 
the crime of murder, though the power of the boroughmongers 
might screen the murderers from justice. Thecyeomanry of 
other parts, who might perhaps before|thatpériod have been 
led by the nose into a similar error, were compelled to think 
aud reason upon the matter ;—and it would not have been easy 
to find a second lroop, which under any circumstances would 
have drawn the sword upon their fellow-countrymen. The 
Yeomanry too, very luckily for the cause of reform, were called 
upon to reflect at the very time when reflection was likely to 
be of the greatest use. Their own ruin began rapidly to ap- 
proach. They found out, that they were wanted to cut down 
the reformers, not to save their stake in the land, but to uphold 
a system which was actually doing that which the enemies of re 
form slanderously asserted to be the wish of the reformets to 
do. They found that they were mounted upon war horses, 
to support tythes, taxes, and poors-rates ; instead of guarding 
religion, loyalty, and the fruits of honest industry. They found 
the system was about to ruin them, as it hadalready ruined 
others—and they easily perceived the folly of destroying those 
who were endeavouring to lighten barthens which were likely to 
become intolerable. A very little reflection taught them, that 
the Reformers, (whatever mischief they had been accused of) 
had not, at any rate, burthened them with so many millions of 
debt and taxation. The Reformers had not estabhshed the 
tythe-system. The Reformers had not introduced the paper 
currency, nor had they withdrawn it. The Reformers had not 
swelled pauperis to its enormous height. Of all these sins, 
the Yeomanry were compelled to acquit the reformers :—and 
acquitted of these, what remained to charge them with? They 
want a reduction of thedebt and taxes ;—the yeomen discover: 
ed that this was what they wanted also. The reformers waut 
the.tithe systein revised ; so do the yeomanry. The’ reformers 
want.a system of economy introduced, that will leave” industry 
somewhat of the fruits of its own labour: and the yeomanry 
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now perceive that this is the only means of reducing the mass of 
pauperism, which bears so frightful a proportion to the means 
of the country. Then came the great enquiry, bow can these 
desirable matters be obtained:—and the answer was easy— 
remove tlie cause of the evils, and the evils will disappear. The 
want of the controul of the public over the public expendi- 
ture, has occasioned the waste of the public resources, Give us 
then this public controul—give every man who is compedled_ to 
contribute to the wants of the state, a voice in the estimate of 
_ those wants, by a free and equal representation. This principle 
_is now admitted by all of the yeomanry who are able to com- 
prehend the connexion between cause aud effect ;—and, in 
reality, though they may avoid the name of radical reform, in 
their complaints, they are radical reformers in their wishes, and 
in their feelings; and desire all the grievances to be removed, 
of which the refermers complain. While their own situation 
was desirable, they were contented: and had the system con- 
tinued to favour them, they might not have reflected what in- 
jury it did to others :—for though it is strictly true, where a 
system of government has a tendency to injure any class, that 
the whole body politic will one day feel the baneful effects: as 
no wound can exist in any part of the natural body, without dis- 
turbing in some way the whole animal economy :—yet, as the 
parts of the community are not so closely conaected as the limbs 
of the body, it is not always easy to convince men, even of 
good dispositions, and understandings, that while they feel 
themselves benefited, there can be any reason for them to 
interfere because others suffer. Thus a little personal 
experience of the evits of the system, was requisite to 
convince the yeomenry of its fatal tendency; but much 
Jess than they have experienced, would have abundantly satis- 
fied them that they had no chance of being better treated than 
the rest. The access: of the Yeomanry to the ranks of Re- 
form, bas also been accompanied with that of a very consider- 
able proportion of the provincial traders ; who, heretofore pro - 
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fing by the temporary prosperity of the agriculturists, were 
ready to make common cause with them, in their crusades 
against the Reformers:—but who are now sensibly convinced 
that their interests are blended with the interests of the great 
budy of the people. | 

Distress is an excellent teacher o: true policy:—-and ina 
very short period, it will be as impossible to mix in any com- 
pany of which the majority shall not be Reformers, as it was 
twenty years ago to find a company in which the meution of 
Reform would have been allowed to disturb the conviviality 
and harmony of the Meeting! In all classes, commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, or agricultural, it is now generally admitted, that 
Reform is the only remedy to which the public can look. Nor 
is it any temporary or trifling gale of accidental prosperity, 
which can alter this feeling ; because it is founded on sober con- 
viction, from rational enquiry, and on a full consideration of all 
the bearings of this great question, as exhibited in the indabit- 
able effects of the system, from the commencement of the war 
against the French revolution. 

The nick-name of radical lias lost all its bug-bear terrors even 
among the respectables. Like other nick-names, it has, by the 
adoption of those it was intended to annoy, become a permanent 
distinction, and is divested of all its opprobrium. The radicals 
are not only admitted tv form a numerous, but an ‘acknow- 
ledged party; aud the term now includes all the earnest advo- 
cates of reform; because all who houestly wish for reform, from 
a conviction of its necessity to the well-being ‘of the state, must 
wish for such a reform as they deem effectual; and a reform to 
be effectual must be radical—must go to the root of ‘the tree of 
corruption, hew it down, and throw it into the fire. 

The display of public spirit at ‘the forth-coming County- 
Meetings will strongly illustrate the truth of these remarks, 
the business falls really into the hands of the public; and 
no attempt is made to render the public spirit subservient to the 
mere views of a party. The leaders of the party alluded to, have 
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the salvation ofthe country in their hands, if they will butcome 
to the people :— and, great and respectable as some of them 
are, they ought not to expect the }.ublic to go to them. If 
they are weak enough to suppose that their peculiar in- 
terest, or the advancement of their party, are sufficient to 
rouse the energies of the public, they are mistaken.’ The day 
has long since passed away, when the public could be so 
grossly misled, as to follow party instead of principle :—and 
what is now called the apathy of the public, ought rather to be 
called the discretion of the people. They are ready to act, but 
it must be for themselves. They are ready to do their duty, 
but they will know that they are acting in their own behalf. 
They will not shrink from the danger or difficulties of the con- 
test with corruption—but they will be satisfied that they are 
fighting their own battles, and incurring the danger in their 
own cause. Erect but the standard of public freedom, se- 
cured by general representation, and there will be no cause 
to reproach the public with imdifference:—but while it 
is proposed to continue the present system, vamped up - 
anew ta deceive the credulous, by a change of performers 
without any alteration of the drama, the people will remain 
inactive, because they are not interested. While the public 
must be in the condition of the ass, condemned to carry pan- 
niers all the year round, it matters not who fills them. ‘Thre 
slave has no care as to who is his master. One tyrant is as 
hateful az another. But propose to the slave to throw off his 
chains ; and you furnish a motive adequate to produce the 
result you require. Let us then have no more attempts made 
to polish up the chains of the boroughmongers that they may 
sit lighter or easier, but let an earnest disposition appear to 
break the fetters in pieces, and free the country from the gall- 
ing yoke- Let the cry go forth, for British Liberty :—that 
liberty for which our fathers bled—that liberty to which we 
are traitors, if we suffer it to expire ‘ in inky chains, and rotten - 
parchment bonds !” : 
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IRISH TYTHES. 


The principle of tythesis not more reprehensible in Ireland, 
than it isin England;—but the system in Ireland is loaded so 
extravagantly with mischief that payers of tythes in England 
arenot acquainted with half the evils that it produces. We 
have therefore taken the following extract from the speech of 
Mr. Hume, ia July last, on this topic, which conveys, in a 
detail of facts scarcely to be credited, a picture of extor- 
tion on the one hand, and of unexampled submission on 
the other, that the annals of the world cannot parallel... 
Talk of extinguishing the spirit of rebellion in Ireland !. 
The very idea is ridiculous! The feelings of human nature 
must first be torn from every bosom, where the individual is. 
exposed to the imposition. If it had been intended to devise a,, 
scheme, by which that unhappy country should be continually 
kept in a state of political purgatory, the present system of go-, 
vernment there furnishes a model that cannot be excelled, for, 
its. ingenuity in torture, and its unrelenting application of the 
means. The revenues of the Church in Ireland, are more than 
the revenues of Princes on the Continent. Ina country where 
the least can be afforded, the most is taken with a relentless 
hand ;—and religion, or something that usurps her name, in- 
stead of being the ministering angel, coming with healing on, 
her wings, to soothe the wretched, and to administer to the . 
immediate wants of the distressed end necessifous, pounces, 
like a hungry vulture, on the last meal of the poor and 
the helpless; and in the name of him who came to preach 
“ peace on earth, and good will to men,” we see millions tor-_ 
mented, until the heart a _s at the extremity of suffering and 
insult to which they are exposed. The first evidence that 
should be required of the qualification of a teacher of any creed, 
should be a practical illustration of his own belief in the doc- 
trines he professes to teach. Try the ministers of the Establish- 
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ed Church of England and Ireland by this rule. Strike out of 
the catalogue the proud, the luxurious, the vain, the avaricious, 
the covetous, the revengeful, and the ambitious, and what a 
meagre, miserabie remnant might beleft! Mr. Hume has laid 
bare some of the causes of this melancholy contradiction be- 
tween precept and example. Religion has been degraded into 
a trade; and the priesthood has become, in too many instances, 
a mercenary profession, Nothing could result from this but 
what has happened. 

Those who have had the best interest, have obtained the best 
livings; and as the duty was only to take the salary, neither 
ability nor honesty were necessary qualifications for the holy 
office. The most rapacious would take the largest wages with 
the best grace :—and it was no matter what the priest taught, or 
whether he taught any thing, while his remuneration was in his 
own hands, in despite of those upon whom it was levied. But 
simple facts speak the plainest language; and the following 
enumerat’on will best explain the advantages of belonging to 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

*s In the diocese of Armagh there were 50 resident rectors and 
vicars, and 11 non-resident ; there were 17 curates resident. 
Of the pluralists, Sir Thomas Foster held the union of three 
rectories in Armagh, of 4,670 acres extent, with 17 acres of 
glebe and house. He had another living of one rectory aud 
two vicarages in Dublin diocese, containing 12,800 acres, with 
30 acres glebe and house, where the duty was performed bya 
curate at a salary of only 75]. a-year. He had also, he under- 
stood, the mastership of Carysfort-school. Charles Beresford 
had an entire rectory, but there was no return of its extent ; he 

hhad however, 4,000 acres of glebe, «f which 477 were in an 
‘improved state. He had also the eni:.« rectory of Kellasher, in 
Kilmore, uo extent returned, but 1,300 acres of glebe, where 
a curate was resident atthe salary of 75i.. James Graham had 
two entire rectories, but no extent returned; there were two 
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lLouses, 337 acres of glebe, besides 84 acres of mountain tract. 
A curate at 75], a-year was resident at one of the rectories. ‘The 
Hop. Charles Knox, Archdeacon of Armagh, had a living of 
two parishes in Armagh, where be was resident, without any 
description as to the extent or value, but with 1,050 acres of 
glebe, anda house. He held also the union of Bray of four 
parishesin Dublin, containing 9,600 acres, with 24 acres of 
glebe and a house, where a curate resides at a salary of 75l. a 
year. Henry Stewart had the entire rectory of Keady, with 
40 acres of glebe and a house where he did his duty- He had 
also the union of Mothel, consisting of three vicarages in Lis- 
more, episcopally united in 1810, and containing 19,200 acres, 
where a curate officiates for 751. a year. Richard Stewart had 
an entire rectory, without quantity stated, and with 527 acres of 
glebe, and a house. He had also another benefice, but not 
stated where. There are other very large glebes returned.— 
John Jephson had 1,082 acres of glebe, and house, an entire 
rectory. James Lowry, an entire rectory, and 946 acres of 
glebe, only nine of which were unimproved. William Bissett, 
an entire rectory, with 700 acres of glebe, and house. The 
average reutal of land in the diocese of Armagh is stated, by 
Mr. Wakefield and others, at about 20s. per acre. 

“In the diocese of Derry, there were 32 resident rectors, 
and 15 non-resident; there were six curates resident and one 
absent. James Saurin, the dean, had an union made by pateut 
in the reign of James I. of three parishes, of an extent of 
89,600 acres, near the city of Londonderry. There were also 
three perpetual curacies, but no return by which their extent 
can be estimated. This benefice contains three glebes, one of 
6Q0 acres, one of 150 acres within one mile, and one of 600 
acres, within three miles of Londonderry, . The duties of that 
large district were performed by the dean, assisted, by six cu- 
rates. The income of that living must be immense, The 
Rev. William Knox had two rectories and vicarages, with 84 
acres of glebe, and two houses, but no extent of rectorie, 
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returued. The duty done by a curate at 751. a year. The Rev. 
Spencer Kuox had two rectories and vicarages, with 428 acres 
of glebe, and two houses; but no extent returned. The duty 
done by curates on salaries of 751. The Hon. Edward Knoxe 
dean of Down, had tythes of five parishes, of 20,000 acres in 
that diocese as corps of the deanery.—The duty performed in 
each parish by curates at 1001. yearly salary. Small glebes 
have been purchased by the board of first fruits, for three of 
those parishes. There were also many large glebes added to 
large benefices in the Derry diocese. Dr. Burrows, the Princi- 
pal of the endowed school of Enniskillen, had the rectory of 
Drumragh and a glebe of 550 acres and a house. Gilbert 
King had a glebe of 1,610 acres. The absent rector of Cup- 
pagh, W. Magee, had 930 acres, and a house. The average 
rental of land in this diocese was given bp Mr. Wakefield and 
others at 18s, per acre. 

“ In the diocese of Cashel and Emly there were 23 rectors 
resident, and 15 non-resident; 7 vicars resident, and 7 non- 
resident ; 4 curates resident, and one absent, R. C. Armstrong 
had rectorial and vicarial tithes of the union of Ballintemple of 
four parishes, containing 5,868 acres, a glebe of 20 acres, anda 
house. He was also vicar of Rathcole in Ossory, and had vi- 
carial tithes of 3,840 acres; the duty was performed by a cu- 
rate of an adjoining parish for 20]. a year. Richard Bagwell 
had rectorial and vicarial tithes of three parishes, containing 
8,217 acres, as chanter of Cashel, with nine acres of glebe, and 
a house. The duty of these parishes was performed by three 
curates at small salaries. He had also, as dean of Clogher, an 
entire rectory, quantity unknown, with 500 acres of plebe, ani 
a deanery-house. T. B. Gough had the rectorial aud vicarial 
tithes of three parishes containing 7,162 acres, wiih 13 acres of 
glebe, and a house; where a curate did the duty for 75]. a 
year. He had anentire rectory in Leighlin and Ferns, where 
he resides and does the duty. Joseph ‘Palmer, the dean of 
Cashel, had the rectorial and vicarial tithes of three parishess 
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containing 7,965 acres, with 111 acres of glebe: also three 
rectories in Killaloe, without cure of souls, He was also pre- 
centorin Waterford, and had two other sinecure rectories in that 
diocese, James St. Leger had four entire rectories, containing 
8,835 acres, with 11 acres glebe, and a house. He had also 3 
entire rectories in Cloyne, containing 7,680 acres; and resides, 
generally, on account of his health, at Bath. The average 
value of the rent of land in the diocese of Cashel, was stated 
by Mr, Wakefield and others, at 45s. peracre. The grievance 
was not alone in giving to one individual, two or three livings 
in different dioceses, but was greatly increased by uniting several 
parishes some of them of great extent, into one beneficee. The 
power of granting dispensations to the dignitaries ofthe church, 
and in the clergy, to hold two or more livings, and to be absent 
from them, rested entirely with the bishops, who were, there- 
fore, responsible for the abuse. This power and patronage 
age, he thought, were too great for them to possess, Dr. 
Beaufort stated, that the bishops had the patronage .of ap- 
pointing to the livings of 1,392 parishes, whilst the crown had 
only 293; that 307 belonged to -lay patrons; and 2I to the 
university ; that there were 95 parishes impropriate without 
churches or incumbents. Mr. Wakefield stated, that there 
were only 118 wholly impropriate parishes in Ireland, and 562 
impropriate rectories with vicarial endowments, which lessened 
the difficulty of making a speedy and proper reform in the value 
and disposition of the livings iu that country. Mr, Wakefield 
also said, that the livings in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel, 
were worth 35,000]. per annum. Those of the Bishop of Clon- 
fert not somuch: of Cloyne, 50,0001.; of Cork, 30,000I., &c. 
and that many benefices in Killaloe, and other dioceses were 
worth 1,5001. and upwards, a year. The non-residence was,’ 
indeed, a serious evil, and deserving of immediate attention. 
The want of aclurch and of a glebe-house, with sufficient 
stipend, had often been the pretence for non-residence : and 
parliament had voted 7 or 800,000). within the past few years, 
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in addition to the sum arising from fjrs. fits, for the purpose 
of removing these objections. By patent of Queen Ana, con- 
firmed and amended by the 2nd Geo. Ist, c. 15, and other acts, 
the first year’s profit of every benefice or ecclesiastical pro- 
motion (which had been annexed to the Crown of Henry 
VII.), were granted to commissioners, as trustees, .o build 
and repair churches, and iucrease the stipends of the 
poor clergy: but so completely had that intention been 
frustrated, that these commissioners had only, in the last ten 
years, received 3,000]. although one year’s income of the 
Sees, and livings vacant in that time had been worth 
300,000]. and more. (Hear.) It appeared to him a shame- 
ful proceeding, that the people of England should be taxed for 
snch large sums of ‘money for the building of churches, and the 
increase of stipends for the pvuor clergy of a church, 
already so rich, and with such ample provision for these pur- 
poses from existing funds. (Hear.) He (Mr. Hume) had ex- 
amined into the application of that money voted by parliament, 
and found much of it applied in a manner certainly never con” 
templated by those who voted it. And yet (said Mr, Hume) © 
most of the dioceses call for a farther extension of partlia- 
mentary aid for the same purpose; and, as long as this House 
should so inconsiderately grant funds, so long w ould the Clergy 
take them, and demand more. ‘The attentive investigation of 
the returns of 1819, even in their present very imperfect state, 
would, however, clearly show the causes why the income of 
many of the resident incumbents and Curates, were too swall 
to enable them to live with comfort. In the diocese of Cork 
and Ross, the Vicarages of Kilmacabea aud Kilfaughnabeg, are 
returned of a value too small to afford comfort: to the incum- 
bent; but this would appear to arise from the rectorial tith es 


of these parishes being appropriated to the archdeaconry, con- 
sisting of a sinecure of four entire rectories. In like manner, 
the Vicarage of Aghadown, in the same diocese, was put down 
as too smali, because the rectorial tithes also belong.to the 
Archdeacon. The Church in Agbadown was built by aid of 
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the Roard of First Fruits, whilst the rectorial tithes went to 
the Archdeacon. ‘Temple Michael Vicarage, in Waterford, 
was returned as too small for the maintenance of an ncumbent, 
whilst the rectorial tithes were attached as a sinecure to a Pre- 
bend. Mr. Lymberry had the Vicarage of Kilberry-meaden, 
which was returned as too small, the great tithes being appro- 
priated to the Dean of Cashel, who was-also precentor of Wa- 
terford. In the diocese of Cloyne, the three entire Rectories 
and Vicarages of Inch, Rosteilan, and Titeskin, were returned 
as too small for an incumbent, being part of an union of five 
Reciories held in commendam with the See of Cloyne, which 
union comprised together about 19,000 acres.” 


i 





SINGULAR SITUATION OF MR. CARLILE. 
+ 

it is necessary to call the attention of the public toa singular 
decision in Which this individual is concerned, which estab- 
lishes a dangerous precedent. As our readers are well aware, 
he was sentenced to an imprisonment of three years and 
to pay a fine to the king of 1,5001. for the publication 
of certain matters denominated libe/s. Immediately. after . his 
committal to prison, his stock in trade was seized upon, for 
(he ostensible purpose of defraying the fines in which he had 
been amerced. ‘The Sheriffs of London could not seize his 
property upon apy other grounds, If it were conceded that 
his sale of publications which the ministry disliked would have 
justified their proceeding to harsh measures to punish him more 
severely, the Sheriffs ought not to have lent themselves to 
such an occasicn. ‘They had no right to seize upou any 


' part of his property, without immediately exposing it to salé to 


the best advantage, and regularly accounting for the proceeds. 
If it be contended, that there was no property in some of the 
publications, theu the sherifis had no right to seize upon them ; 


{heir business being only with property which might be made 
available in part of payment of the fines, in the imposition of 


-which originated their authority. What they could not sell, 


they had no right to take away. They did, however, take every 
thing on which they could lay their hands; and instead of ac- 
eonting for the whole, they keep it in their hands, because they 
had Aeard there were some publications which it would be impro- 
pes to sell! It is proved that there was a great proportion of 
unexceptionable works: the value of which amounted to the 
total fine; yet no sale was made; not a single shilling has 
been placed to the credit of Mr. Carlile. He has completed the 
three years of his imprisonment, and remains in custody, on 
account of an inability to defray the fine. with property in the 
hands of the sheriff, which he alledges would have produced 
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enough, had it been promptly sold. He goes into a court of 
law with these facts :—and an English Jury give him a@ shilling 
damages! Now, it is clear he was entitled te the probable 
value of all the works that he miglt have justifiably sold him- 
self, The jury admit this by giving him damages at all: —for 
he was not entitled to one farthing, unless he was entitled 
to all the loss which he had sustained. The verdict 
is an, odd one! It is given in evidence that excluding 
all the works that might have bee: objected to, the 
probable produce when s:ized would have been £1,440:—-The 
verdict of the Jury says they ouglit to have been sold ; and yet 
the penalty for not selling them is—one shilling! No sophis- 
try can render such a verdict consistent with the facts : —and 
the bench and the bar musi have been equally astonished at the 
result. The Chief Justice said, “ if. the Sheriff wilfully and 
wrongfully abstained from selling the property, with intent to 
injure the party, he would be liable to an action.” By the ver- 
dict, they have found the Sheriff liable; but they make his lia- 
bility as much a farce, as ministerial responsibility :—~for they 
punish him by a fine of oue shilling! ‘There could not have 
existed a doubt, that by the seizure the plaintiff had incurred 
very considerale loss; and the Sheriffs were bound to shew 
sufficient reason for not proceeding to a sale; but there could 
be no reason for not selling the greater part of the seizure. 
Had they done this, and left the exceptions to the judgment of 
the Court, there might have been an excuse, but no justitica- 
tion; for that which they could not expose to sale, they could 
have no business to seize. Can this matter rest here? The 
refusal of the Sheriffto sell, might, under some circumstances, 
detain Mr, Carlie in prison for life; and for this injury, the 
Jury have awarded one shilling !—The price of two or three 
quires of waste paper ! 

We must preserve the leading particulars of this curious trial. 
It will be read with some interest by the enlightened of future 
ages ; and perhaps the comments it will excite may have a ten- 
dency to make other jurymen remember, that though prejudices 
may exist in the bosoms of the best, yet they should never be 
permitted to influence the head, when it is possible an injury 
may be done even to the worst enemy a man can have, 

COURT OF KINC’S BENCH, Monpay, Dec. 2. 

R. Caruites v. J. W.Parxins, Exg.—This was an action to re- 
eover from the defendant, one of the late Sheriffs, a compensation 
for having retained his property in their hands, instead of selling 
the same, as directed by the court.—Mr. Scarlett stated he had no 
knowledge of Mr. Carlile personally, but he had heard much of 
him. He should, however, endeavour to conduct this cause as if 
he had never heard the name of Carlile before, and he had.no 
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doubt the jury would discharge their duty in the same way. In 
his opinion, unless the jury this day found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, a precedent highly déiigeroup to the liberty of the subject 
would be established. The plaintiff had been found guilty of pub- 
lishing certain libels, for which he bad been sentenced to three 
years iniprisonment, and to pay a heavy fine. “Immediately afier 
the judgment a writ of /evuri facias was issued bj the court to the 
sheriff, directing him to levy the fine of 1,0001. on the defendant’s 
property. This writ was issued on the 15th of November, and 
‘which he contended the Sheriffs ought to have sold immediately ; 
instead of which, they had sold so much as produced 451. of which 
they had paid 241. for King’s taxes, due on the house inhabited b 
Mr. Carlile. The other 30]. remained in their hands ready to be 
applied as the court should direct. They then proceeded to return 
that the remainder of the stock of the shop was in their hands, and 
that they waited the direction of the court how they were to dis- 
pose of it. The court by its writ said, * we direct you to sell and 
sot to retain the stock ; but the sheriffs replied, that amongst the 
stock there were copies of publications which had been declared 
libels; suppose there were, was that any excuse for the sheriffs 
retaining the whole slock in their hands? Why, amongst these 
libels, as they are called, were twenty-five copies of Dr. Watson's 
Defence of the Bible, a mostexcellent work. There were other 
works equally unexceptionable and valuable. The whole stock 
was worth not less than 30001. had it been sold then ; there was a 
valuable stock of periodical publications, which, had they been sold 
at that time, would have produced a-very considerable sum, but 
having been now detained aod locked up by the sheriffs for three 
years, was worth nothing, except waste paper. He concluded by 
again: calling on the jury to decide in this case as if they had never 
heard of the name of Carlile; and he was convinced they would 
then find a verdiet compensating him for the injury he had sus- 
tained.— Mr. Hayward, solicitor to the plaintiff, put in the writ of 
levari facias, The stock still retained consisted of numerous copies 
of the Republican, Paine’s Works, Copies of the Mock Trial, of 
the Black Book. of Sherwin’s Register, of Cobbett’s Register, Let- 
tersto Canning, Letters to Sir Charles Abbott, Charles Phillips's 
Speeches, Cobbett’s Grammar, Common Sense, Gale Jonés’s 
Specch, &c.—James Griffiths deposed tbat he bad seen the shedule 
of the stock, and calculated the value, with the exception of a 
few books. Those he valued amounted to 1,440.; witha few ex- 
eeplions they were now worth nothing except for waste paper.—Mr. 
Cooper, then proceeded to address the jury. He contended that a 
know ledge of the case should be brought home to the defeodant.— 
The next point would be that which he had put to his Lordship 
the necessity of malice on the part of the sheriffs being proved. 
His Lordship had said that that was a question for pact beth He 
would go boldly to the jury on that point. Mr. Carlile, though 
in Dorchester gaol, well knew what was going on: he Knew the 
sheriffs were not selling, and he did not wish they should, or he 
‘would have applied to the court to force them to sell; but the 
fact was, Mr. Carlile did not wish to have, those works ‘sold in a 
mass; he desired to sell them separately. Malice had beew charg- 
ed against the sheriffs as their motive 5; Mr. Rothwell was dead, 
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bat he had never heard it charged against him that he had any 
malice against Mr. Carlile, and asto Mr. Parkins he disdained the 
charge. _The fact was, that the sheriffs had only acted with due 
submission io ‘be law as it at present stood, The plaintiff also 
might at any time have forced them to a sale ; he had not: there. 
fore if he had sustained a loss, he had been himself consenting to 
it; and a man consenting to a loss could not afterwards recover 
against another for that loss) The next point he would go to was 
—miltigation of damages. Many of these publications were perio- 
dical, and lost the value as much in aday or two as they would 
inayear. Others of these works were declared libels, and others 
earried libels on the face of them: ‘s Wat Tyler” for instance, 
which one of the witnesses had described as a most beautiful poem, 
bat which in his opinion was a most contemptible production, and 
which had been declared a libel by the Lord Chancellor, and out of 
the protection uf the laws ; so also as regarded the ‘Age of Reason,’ 
and others of these publications; and how could the sheriffs come 
to the court for instructions on such a subject asthis? As to the 
selling them immediately, he was certain Mr. Carlile, when be should 
sell these works by degrees, would get much more for them under 
all the disadvantages complained of, than he would have got, by 
ihe immediate sale, forced as it would have been under all the 
disadvantages of a sale by auction. An instance of the little mo- 
_ ney which the most popular works would fetch under such circum- 
stances, was to be found in a sale of pamphlets which belonged to 
Mr. Hone, who being about to change his residence lately, had 
found it convenient to sell a large stock of popular works by auction, 
when books, which had been selling previously and gradually, at 
seven shillings each, fetched no more than thirteen pence. Under 
all these circumstances, he was so fully persuaded of the tmpossi- 
bility there was of a Jury finding a verdict, for the plaintiff, that he 
would abstain from his first intention, which was to have called 
witnesses, aud leave the case with these observations in their hands. 
The Chief Justice suinmed up to the Jury, and repeated, that if a 
Sheriff did wilfully and wrongfully abstain from selling goods in 
his possession, with ao intention to injure a party, as in this case 
alleged, then he would be liable to an action ; but if he had reason 
and probable cause for keeping the property, then he would be jus- 
tified in doing s>. It wasaquestion for the Jury to decide on 
which of these motives the present defendant had acted. The Jur 
relired, and after being out an hour, they came into Court with an 
application to his Lordship, for isformation as to the lowest sum in 
damages which could carry costs. The Chief Justice observed, that 
in this case, any damages, however small, would carry costs; but 
the Judge had the power of certifying, in which case he regulated 
the costs. The safest course for the Jury to pursue, however, ia 
this and other cases, was to give a verdict upon the case itself, and 
its peculiar circumstances, without at all attending to the conse- 
quences. The Jury again retired, and returned in about a quarter 
of an hour with a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 1s.-—Mr, Coo- 
per-- I hope your Lordship will certify. —The Chief Justice. That 
can be dove at any time, Mr, Cooper, 1 will consider of it at 
present I do net think I shall. 
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HINTS FOR THE USE OF THOSE WHO CONVENE, COUNTY 
MEETINGS. 





When Sir Thomas Lethbridge contends for the necessity of 
County Meetings, to compe/ the ministry to find some remedy 
for the distress of the agriculturists, there must be some reason 
for meeting indeed. “ If he be angry, there is matter in it.” 
And angry he is, to the very overflowing of what gall he has, 
He has published a letter to the landowers of Somersetshire, 
calling upon them for “‘a.strong and.manly avowal,” that, they 
are ruined !—and he requests them to state this notorious fact, 
with “firmness and moderation,” to the Minister ! Lord help 
thy wits, Tommy! ‘The Minister knows it already as well as 
thou dost ;—but ’tis a trade to ruin all who wILL.be ruined, 
that some may profit by the spoil! Even George Canning 
knows that, the landholder is on the brink of ruin—but what 
cares he for that. “ The taxes are regularly and punctually 
paid!” This is the Treasury cry :—and, hence they argue, and 
with some reason, that there is xo material distress. Nor is 
there,—to them—while the land.is cultivated. The minister 
holds a priority of claim upon the stock, and the produce ; and 
he not only has a prior claim, but he has prompt and infallible 
means of realizing his claim. The farmer must provide for the 
taxgatherer, no matter what becomes of the poor landlord ! : 

‘It is useless for the latter to cry out, “ things cannot goon. in 
‘this way!’ They can go on, as long as ever the taxes are 
paid :— and as long as the landholders have no spirit to take any 
decisive measures to secure their own interests, by. insisting upon 
«reduction of taxation. ‘The Ministers know this; —they see 
thatthe landholders, may be treated with as little ceremony as 
were the Manchester Blanketeers ; and with equal impunity. 

They know that, although the landholders use “,big words” at 
County. Meetings, they:are, generally speaking, the poorest dri- 
yellers in the political world; that they will submit to ary ching, 

Vol, IX. No. 24. 
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stoop to any thing, and put up with any thing, rather than 
make even a shew of resistance; and upon this knowledge they 
calculate that the estates will change hands without any distur- 
bance; and the present race of landholders marcli off to the 
work-houses, as quietly as their ruined tenants have been ac- 
customed te do! The land will then fall, on easy terms, into 
ihe hands of jobbers, and movey-brokers, who can thus afford 
to let it on lower terms; —the taxes will be paid a dittle 
dunger! and, of course, the systent will go on a little longer, 
too! Phe Civil List wili remam at a nuilion per aunum. ‘Tiree 
hundred thousand pounds will be still allotted to the main. 
tenance of the royal dignity! ‘Vhose who had their salanes 
raised in deay times, will have them continued in cheap one». 
No matenalieduction inamount will take place; and the tall 
in prices will make every place worth double what it was ; and, 
of course, by so much encrease the Zoyalty of the place-holders ! 
Does Sir Thomas Lethbridge think he can remedy this, by pro- 
posmg duéies on all imported provisions? Master Tommy surely 
forgets, that éue-calers like things cheap! They get more for 
their money, as wellas other people :—and they will not lend 
themselves to the raising of prices, because that would be in 
ellect to reduce thetr salaries! ‘To double the present prices, 
would lower their incomes one half ;—and theylare not sosilly as 
to become parties to this. Butifthey were so very foolish, they 
could not do it. The manufacturing towns would frighten them, 
if bread were to be even 1s. per quarten loaf ! It is very true that 
the land is now bearing add the burthens of the taxation, What 
the manufacturing and mercantile part of the population now 
pay in taxes, they receive back more than two-fold by the de- 
crease in the price of provisions! A man may now live as well 
for one hundred per annum, as he could five years since for 
two hundred. Thus taxes are not encreased in amount; per- 
haps they may'be some trifle diminished : —but his other expences 
being so much lessened, if his share of taxation amounted to fifty 
pounds, directly and indirectly, he would still be againer of fifty 
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onthe presumed expenditure. A shilling becoming worth two shil- 
lings, he can spare sixpence of the encrease, and yet be a gainer ! 
With the farmer, it is otherwise. As he has not to buy food, a 
shilling with him is of little more value than formerly. His 
taxes, and rent, and tythes, remain the same, while his produce 
sells for barely half what it did :—and, in reality, all the bur- 
then of taxation falls upon him, and upon the landhoider, who 
must go without his rent, when the farmer cannot obtain a re- 
munerating price for his produce! The Misistry know this, as 
well as that cackling goose, Webb Hall ;—but they know some- 
thing more. They know that farming Aas been a profitable 
trade; and that most farmers, if they had not saved money, had 
improved and encreased their stocks, had well furnished their 
houses ; and possessed land, or other property, out of which 
the taxes might be squeezed for a few years, ‘They knew, be- 
sides, that the laudlords had doubled, and trebled their rentals ; 
and that the taxes might be squeezed out of the rents, a little 
while :—and, to get the taxes was all they cared for; let far- 
mers and landholders settle the matter between them as they 
might. The Ministers were right. The land has now borne 
the undivided pressure for nearly three years; and it is capable 
of bearing it a year or two longer, calculating upon the usual 
ignorance, cowardice, meanness, and credulity of the farmers, 
and the gentry. In the mean time, trade is kept alive by the drain 
from the agriculturists: and the Ministers hope that by the time 
the agriculturists are eaten up, the commercial sheep will be fat 
enough to be eaten again in their turn. In this they are de- 
ceived. Our manufacturers are not fattening, though they ma- 
nage to live:—~and when the land is finally exhausted; when 
the small farmers are entirely ruined, and the large farmers are 
on the brink of ruin, they will be compelled to have recourse to 
their “‘ fat calf in the pen,’—the fundholder ! unless they 
prefer first to appropriate the tithe-pigs to their own use, and 
sacrilegiously invade the property of Mother Church ! 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge is yet so silly, as to recommend the 
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farmers to apply for protecting duties, to raise the prices so 
high, a3 to enable them to pay high rents, and an enormous 
taxation, This is as stupid as it would be for a porter to peti- 
tion Parliament to make him strong encugh to bear all that 
his master might put upon his back! instead of throwing off 
what he could not carry with ease to himself! Every principle 
of policy and finance is et war with the amount of British taxa- 
tion. It cannot be borne, without destroying all the resources 
of the country; and it should therefore be removed. But 
HOW remove it? ‘That is the question, which the agricultu- 
rists and landholders should ask themselves. No other enquiry 
is worth their attention. The whole of the taxation ought to be 
reduced to 15 millions perann.! This isthe utmost sum which the 
country can contribute, with reference to its prosperity :—and 
to thissum the expenditure of the state ought to be reduced. 
We should then hear no more of a want of currency~of the 
evils of paper-money—or the difficulties of the times. The 
means of reducing the taxation to something near this amount 
are then to be devised, by the landholders, and agriculturists : 
for, at present, they alone are interested in the question. The 
other classes of society enjoy a respite from the grinding of 
the system, and are therefore indifferent about the matter.— 
A parliamentary reform, that is, such reform as deserves the 
name, would bea remedy. But how is the reform to be ob- 
tained? It is pretty well known that the Boroughmongers will 
not volunteer a reform of any description—not so much as the 
surrender of one half of arotten Borough. It depends entire- 
ly upon their votes, to resist any proposition for reform :—and 
they invariably resist every one that is offered. If a radical 
reform is asked for, it is resisted because it goes foo far. If a 
moderate reform, because it will satisfy nobody. A specific 
plan of reform is negatived, because all parties are not agreed 
as to its efficacy :—and a bare motionto recognise the principle 
;s treated in the same way, on the pretence that it is too vague 
and indefinite, The plain truth is, that the Boroughmongers 
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are eguaily hostile to all reform:—to the radical, because it 
would destroy their usurpation at once ; and to moderate re- 
form, because it might endanger their usurped power at a future 
period. Lord Jolin Russell finds no greater countenance than 
Sir Francis Burdett. To petition the Boroughmongers, then, is 
similar to a civil request to a fox, to come out of his hole, and 
be quictly knocked on the head! He must bea silly fox, in- 
deed, who would obey sucha summons :—and it would be a 
sillier Boroughmonger to pay any attention toa petition to com- 
mit a suicide upon his own power and emoiuments! But there 
is a means of getting the fox out of his den, let him be as cun- 
ning as he will :-—and there is alsoa means of making a Borough 
monger surrender his usurped authority. ‘This is by rendering 
it useless to him. ‘The power is maintained on account of the 
emoluments derived from it:—and these emoluments depend 
upon the payment of the taxes! If the supplies were stopped, 
the Borough system would expire, for the want of its vital prin- 
ciple. And if the landholders and agriculturists dare bottom 
their resistance upon the principle, that “ taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together ;” and that, not being effectually 
represented, they ought notto be called upon to bear any, 
much less the whole, of the taxation—if they dared adopt and 
act up to this principle, with only the passive courage with 
which the Quakers resist the payment of tythes, (without the 
paltry equivocation of leaving something in the way, that the 
collector may pay himself,) their meetings might be attended 
with some effect. Is it not preposterously ridiculous, to meet 
and pass resolutions against oppression, and insult, and spoil, 
and persecution := and yet te bear with ali this? If there is 
nothing to complain of, let us hear no more grumbling ;—but if 
there is, shall we be satisfied with complaints, when grievances 
remain unredressed ! Does opposition mean submission? If 
so, why “ every man home to his idle bed !” The air is damp, 
the days are cold and wintry ; and idle gazers may take cold, or 
be laid up with agues! Those only should be abroad, who 
Vou. IX. No. 24, 
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have business which they meau to do! Tlie leaders of connty 
meetings should remember the fable ef the lying boy, who cal- 
led “© wolf” so often ia sport, that when the wolf came in 
earnest, nobody thought it worth their while to attend to 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow 
Bouze at Japan. 





AWKWARD REMEMBRANCES FOR NEW GREAT FOLKS, 
tespected Yellow Friend, 

I wust, atterall, confess, that there is a great 
degree of Licentivusness iu the press of this country; and that 
the King’s devil is in the right sometimes, to weed the soil, lest 
it run to absolute rankness. The mischief is, that the sable 
imimon does not know weeds from flowers, or poisonous from 
wholesome herbs, or, what is still worse, he has a liking for the 
rank weeds, and puils up the others to make more room for 
them to grow, [lis priaciple is, that whatever a great man 
happens to dislike, ought to be pulled up. Hence, if anillus- 
trious personage have bad olfactory nerves, aud cannot discera 
the sweetness of a rose, he wil out with it, and cut it down 
with as little remorse as if it were a common bramble; while, if 
the bramble be only in the way of Zitt/e folks, it may scratch 
them with impunity! and they shall be told that the 
bleed. ng is good for their healihs. Now this, I say, is wrong : 
and f would fain put the matter upon a right footing, to enable 
the Attorney General to do his Guty properly, For this pur- 
pose, There present him with a specimen, in which the liberty 
of the press is carried to dicentiousness indeed. One of the 
vreatest little families of the state,is reminded of what it would 


fein forget, in the most intelerably familiar manner: and which 
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is the more unbearable, as following the remark of Lord Ellen- 

borough, that the state did not want “ philosophers from the 

loom, nor statesmen from the spinning-jenny!” This libel 

purports to be the complaint of one CoTTON, against Sir R. 

P—}]:—and has veen handed to me in the shape of— 

“A dedication annexed to an intended publication, to be 
entitled, “A CUP OF ALE WITH A TOAD IN If ?—and 
to be inscribed to the Right Hon. Ropert P——L? 

“oN, 

“Though I be not so good a wassail maker as the Monk 
of Swineshead, who made a bowl so much to King John’s liking, 
that he never drank any thing else after; I will endeavour to 
entertain one of his Majesty’s servants with that famous bever- 
age, prepared in the friar’s manner; and I pledge you first, Sir, for 
the ingratitude and neglect of you and your family, to ME, who 
raised you from obscurity; —so, that having dene a great deal 
for your father, I may be said to do something for you also? 
« Wassail, then, Master P——l! for never again in your life 
moughit ye drink 0’ sich a cuppe!” 

“ Of you my knowledge is rather slight; having seen you only 
two or three times ; aud therefore I have net so much to say 
against you; but your father, of whom [ mainly complain, 
I remember as long as [ remember anything : a bluff, hale, 
ood looking man, with an apron tucked round his middle. 


Yet, they say he is quite altered now, and hardly to be known 
by those who had worked with him for years: which they assert 
is owing to his having been made a baronet! I doubt their 
reason ; for though a weaver might undergo some alteration in 
being made a gentleman; a change of the like sort must have 
taken place in his previous comrades (which cannot be imputed 
to the same cause), insomuch that now fe hardly remembers 
them. 

“ Still, he cannot plead forgetfulness of me; whose change, 
though perhaps greater than theirs), he himself, by divers strange 
means, has effected. ‘’Tis nothing but rank, pride, and 
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haughtiness that leads him to neglect me! « Hear me, good 
people! for Vil. tell you all.” This man, having heard that I 
might come in fora fortune, if I came of age—or, in his cant 
phrase, if I ‘could be made calico of, —carried me to his room 
im Bank Top, Manchester. Here he soon began to behave 
addly:to me; for, after taking great pains to clean and comb 
me, he would look at me for half an hour together; fold his 
arms, sigh, stroke down his jaw-bone with his thumb and 
finger, draw up his breeches, scratch his head, with other curi- 
ous motions ; seeming ail the while in deep thought, and as if 
he knew not what to make of me; who, on my part, scarcely 
knew what to make of him! Neither did he do, like other 
-metamorphosers, colour me as soon as | had become his pro- 
_perty: but after along while, and when, by a number of barba- 
rous devices, he had wholly altered my make, and complexion, 
beating me cruelly, and threateving to. send me to the devil,* 
with like foul and profane expressions; and all through his 
acquaintance with an Oldham-street barber.t At !ast his treat- 
ment of me became as notorious as Mother Brownrigg’s_treat- 
ment of her apprentices ; and people would cry, when they 
saw me so disfigured, ‘this is P——1’s. doings!’ (for they all 
knew what sort of a feliow he was). Finally, having made me 
black aud blue, and various other colours, he sent me about 
the country with a mark set on me, better known than Cain’s; 
for every mantua-maker knew me with half an eye, and would 
say, as they looked at me, ‘¢hkis (uot deigning to mention my 
name), is of Master P——lI’s making:’ though, in their con. 
sciences they knew, that the fact was quite different; and that 
I was indeed the making of Master P——l. 

‘* Now, having built a great house with the money extorted 
from me, I thought he was going to behave better; but, instead 
of that, he hired a great number of women and children to 





* The tearing engiue, so called. 
+ Sir Richard Arkwright, formerly a barber there. 
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beat me with sticks; and to twist, and scratch, and pluck me 
till I was almost torn to pieces; pretending I did not look to his 
liking. No sooner did he seem satisfied in this particular, than 
he smeared me all over with a filthy composition, nicknamed 
me, and locked me up by myself in a huge building at Tam- 
worth, as he said, to take care of me ;—but he was ever an odd 
fellow; for, shortly after, having got a warrant from his home 
secretary, a fellow like a runner from the Alien-office, with a 
number of shabby looking men entered ;—he gruffly cried, 
‘come, be packing *’ and because I didnot move (though ke 
spoke to them, and not to me), the brutes laid hold of me, 
bound me hand and fout, threw me into a waggon, and carried 
me—the lord knows where! This they have done many times, 
I suppose through the cursed Alien-act, on account of my 
foreign’ extraction! But the cruelty is, that he pretends to 
soften the matter, by giving me letters of recommendation to 
different people where I am going, praising my looks and 
quality. But either from a suspicion that he is given to fibbing, 
or some other cause, these said letters gaia verv little atten- 
tion, and I soon get into a ta!tered condition: whereat these 
strangers seem surprized, saying, ‘ Master P——~! told them 
I was strong!’ God knows [ was never strong, since he 
committed these outrages upon me ! 

“ Now, when I complained to your cousin at Manchester of 
this treatment, he began to blow his bellows, and rattle his 
hammer on the anvil, so that 1 could not be heard ; and,’ as 
for your father, I can never geta sight of him, he is so much 
amongst the greaf mens though they would never have got a 
sight of him, if he had not first gota sightof me! Very pret- 
ty usage this, of one, who has paid scot and lot, and the 
King’s taxes!’ But I know the reason. You give me no re- 
dress, because ashamed (though if you are so nice, you are not 
fit for your situation) that you, the King’s servant, owe your 
place to me —nay, are still supported by the money your father 
gotout of me: for what are your wages, (though more than 
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your ancestors ever had, because they were pai! only what they 
deserved) to maintain you? Faith! if yours were regulated 
by the same rule, you would not be able to give your fellow- 
servanis so many treats, and hops, as you have done. 

“Thus it is with you :—since your family have chosen a ven- 
teeler acquaintance—one SILK—yet when this feliow was firs¢ 
introduced by his wife and daughters, your father declared the 
acquaintance would be the ruin of him. Nevertheless, after 
that time, J was less and less seen in the house, all beginning 
to dislike my hope-spun appearance ; till, ata ball at Tam- 
worth, I was wholly discarded—the young ladies declaring 
© Cotton was not fit to be seen!’ Perhaps not, ata ball—but 
at length I was thought hardly good enough to be seen at home, 
where this siLK recommended himself by a thousand mean at-. 
tentions, suchas helping your father to blow his nose —an office 
I had never stooped to, but left him to do it, as he had always 
been accustomed—~upon the first thing that came to hand. Upon 
this, they grew hand and glove together, and your Papa, (as he 
now began to be called) refused to wear any memorial of me 
about his person:—though I had supported him formerly from 
day to day—yea, he had even encroached upon me.for support 
by night. Dear! dear! I have hardly learnt to express my 
ideas yet ; Ido not meanthat he eat, like a horse, by night :— 
but yet I had to sustainhim; I cannot express myself clearly ; 
but you, who know what it is to have ideas which you cannot 
explain to others, must forgive me! ‘This is my first attempt 
at writing ; and the world did as much for you at the same pe- 
riod, I mean that I was his friend, before he was a factor 3 
or, asI believe you learned men call it, his bene-factor! 

“ Nor do I deserve this neglect: Thougl: not so fine as s1LkK, 
yet, when well dressed, I make a very decent figure, and am 
far better descended ;—being a native of America, of which 
my family were aborigines, and robe-makers to the Incas ; and 
coming over, asall other great fumilies have done, settled in 
this country, built many large towns, and gave fortunes toa 
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Duke, and two or three Barons! One of them, indeed, de. 
nied the fact, (as you maydo, by and by) saying he got his 
money by marriage, and knew nothing ofany cOTTONS, nay 
nor CALICORS, neither ; until we brought him his own escut- 
cheon, supported by two of our ancestors, whom they had em- 
ployed, and then he could hold out no longer, 

“Now,if you will enquire into the origin of my rival, you will 
find his parents were a parcel of French spinners, wandering 
up and down, and living like gypsies under the hedges ; or el:e 
employed like your father, in making clothes for other peopl: ; 
till the king of that country turned them, and all that had any 
thing to do with them, out of his dominions, May the devil 
aforesaid, whom your forefathers served, though you have re- 
nounced him, and ail his works, tear me in my passage from 
this world into the other, as he did when I came from the other 
into this, if I have any patience with your pride! Other fami- 
lies are not ashamed to own the obligations they lte under to 
the source of their prosperity. The noble race of Dartrey 
allow (as I have said) their shield to be upheld by a couple of 
weavers, and pay them a compkment in the motto. Anda 
Lord Besborough, because one ef his ancestors was allowed fo 
comb the King’s head twice or thrice, painted that instrument 
on his coat of arms:—but, though your father combed me for 
thirty years together, and might have suited his fancy out of 
the choice of so many impiements, I do not find on his shield 
the likeness of any thing he handled ! Tustead, of what would 
have been appropriate, we have the Lord knows what of em- 
blems and devices—a batch of things to make up what the 
heralds call an escutcheon of pretence / 

I could write for ever ; and shall, anon, more at large, on 
the subject of his ingratitude ; but let me mention one instance 
of yours, You are a poet; but instead of praising ME in 
rhyme, you chose a subject with which your fathers had nothing 
to do, for any thiag we can learn from history, or traditionary 
record extant: the ouly legeids in which they are mentioned 
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being in the archives of my family, which will be shortly placed 
on the shelves of the Cottonian library, and will contain an ac- 
connt of them for the last two hundred years. Why should 
you have made your song about a gladiator! forsooth? I 
pray thee, what hadst thou to do with people that got their 
living by fighting 2. Thy ancestors were quiet, decent people, 
and never made any noise in the world; but conducted them- 
selves so orderly, that men hardly knew they were init? Oh! 
for shame, Bobby! Do make mesome amends ; and tell your 
father what I say, that he may, at last, du justice to the founder 


of his fortune, 
COTTON. 





THREE LETTERS, 


Addressed to the Freeholders of the Lower division of the 
Wapentake of Strafforth and Tickhill, in the County of 
York, on the existing Agricultural Distress, and its 
connection with thz present state of the Representation of 
the People in Paliament, By A RusipENT FRut- 
HOLDER. 


LETTER M1. 
Gentlemen, 
I think Ihave demonstrated that the impositions 


demanded from your estates, of recent origin, amount to more 
than the rental, and it necessarily follows, the lands in’ this 
kingdom (if the recent impositions be continued to be levied) 
can afford no rent to the owners of them throughout the nation, 
some few miles round large towns, or in the immediate vicinity of 
large manufacturing villages, excepted. I think it will be granted 
also, that the continuance of the salaries of all the ofhcers of 
the executive, judges, and stipendiaries of every description, 
cannot be continued now, without great injustice to the 
nation; and that as these salaries were advanced on account of 
the dearness of living, so they must be lowered, as the cause 
of advance no longer exists; and if the House of Commons do 


not either enforce this reduction, or do its utmost to accom- 
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plish it, it will incur the stigma which the guilt of a breach of 
- trust to its constituents must necessarily infer. But the reduc- 
tion attainable by reducing the salaries of all public functiona- 
ries, as well as those of all sinecurists and pensioners of every 
description, will do but little comparatively with other sources 
which demand taxation to support them, the principal of which 
is, what is very improperly called the national debt. If Par- 
liament had been chosen as the constitution imports, and had 
it been the real representative of the people, it would not claim 
the right to impose taxes on unborn generations, to support 
the expenses of the present ; the unnatural absurdity of such a 
claim must effectually silence all those who have the imbecility 
of mind to attempt to support it ; but when this debt has been 
incurred by a government, under the sanction of a House of 
Commons so called, which did not represent a fiftieth part of 
those who paid taxes ; and when the creditor side of the fabri- 
cators of this debt, knew that the nation was dissatisfied with 
the mode of the creation of those whose sanction was a sine 
gua non for the authenticity of the contract; when fully ap- 
prised of this, and when the natural principles of justice in their, 
minds must convince them that power only was the title under 
which they contracted with the minister of the day, and that 
right had nothing to do therein, it never can be conceded, that 
their debt or the interest of their debt can be paid on principles 
of justice, by the nation, but by those who empowered the 
mirist.. 9 make the contract, and by such ouly. This is a bust- 
ness in which the nation under its present system of representa- 
tion can never act, and if a Reformed Parliament should ever 
exist, it never can indemnify the creditors of such a government 
without destruction to its character and existence. I need not 
remind you, gentlemen, that every person who possesses govern- 
ment securities, holds his stock under the original contract 
between government and the loan jobber, and stands precisely 
in the same situation with respect to the nation in which the 
loan jobber originally stoud, so that every stockholder has 
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taken upon himself the whole of the responsibility, and has fos 
ever released the jobber or contractor, who in most cases has 
made a fortune by the adventure, and many, nay most of the 





































present race of stockholders have not been aware of the immo- 
rality of the transaction, and that the principle of the funding 
system was no better than that of fraud and imposture: so far 
they may be objects of national regard, so far as that regard can 
be paid them which does not cause the ruin of other classes, 
certainly of more importance and more essential to the nation’s 
interest, amongst which I reckon you, gentlemen, as well as thie 
manufacterers and every industrious member of the community, 
Our laws recognise an equitable title and a Parliamentary title; 
the first has been, always will be, and ever wust be param uat, 
You have a lamentable instance of the fallibility of the latter 
sort of title, in the destruction of property occasioned by the 
votes of the House of Commons respecting the currency, which ° 
I noticed in my last. They announced to the public, that 
paper was not depreciated, and that its value was equivalent 
to that of gold; contracts were made in the faith that the 
relative situation of the contracting parties should remain un- 
changed, estates were purchased at paper money prices; wills 
were made and leases granted. The bill of Mr Peel to restore 
metallic currency, has caused such an advance in the value of 
money that purchasers of estates have lost half their property, 
in many instances the whole of it. Wills have been made by 
which the heir, the object of so much regard in scripture 
history, has been made a beggar by the sums ordered to be 
paid to younger children, and when leases were granted and 
the granter has insisted on the law, ruin and suicide Lave, from 
the writer’s inmediate know‘edge, been tl ¢ COR secmzence in 
many instances. 

In reducing the amount of the taxation to what it was in the 
year 1792, when the money in the hands of the commissioners 
for liquidating the national debt is taken into the account, the 
ruin te individuals would not be so great by much as has been 
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suffered by the agriculturists and the landed and mercantile 
interests; and when we consider the exemptions which the 
fundholders have so long enjoyed from all participation ia the 
municipal imposts with which the landed interest has from time 
iusmemorial been burthened; and above all other considerations 
when the public weal requires that sacrifices should be made by 
all ranks, and in times so distressing as tle present, it is the 
very height of injustice, and produces the greatest irritation in 
the public mind, that any particular species of property, or any 
class or description of persons should be favoured with immu- 
nity which canuot be enjoyed but by oppressing the rest of the 
community, 

It is with no factious views, gentlemen, that I have thus ad- 
dressed you in these letters: a sincere love to my country in 
which my interest is invoived, is the sole motive; and being 
convinced from the experience of the last forty years, that if our 
excellent constitution had not met with spoilation in that period 
violent and frequent, the country would not have been thrown 
into the state in which it is: I therefore cannot but blame the 
inattention which the people have shewn to the state of their 
representation in Parliament; the abuses which have been 
suffered and supported, the venality of buying and selling seats 
in the House, and the brazen justification of such outrages make 
it wonderful indeed, that from the operation of such causes, 
things are not sunk into the Icwest slough of infamy. But most 
happily for us, there has arisen another estate which, in spite of 
state persecution, maintains its ground in spite of the defection 
of the rest, and it can, and I trust will be found powerful 
enough to restore the state of honour and happniess in which 
these kingdoms once abounded, and that is—Public Opinicn ; 
that opinion, in spite of the steps taken to: stifle its growth; 
grows stronger and stronger, and will grow, and J should 
dcem myself the greastest of infidels ifI did not believe that 
the expression of its voice will not ere long put to silence and 
cover with infamy all the opponents of what description soever, 
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of that salutary reform in the representation of the people, which 
the best of our writers and the mos! virtuous our of statemen for 
more than a century past have declared necessary for the salva- 
tion of the country; and which reform is now most imperiously 
called for by the dreadful state into which the property of the 
nation 13 thrown by the profusion and profligacy of the present 
system, and its ufter incapacity to rescue the country from the 
perils aud diihculties which its measures Lave brought upon tt, 
All ranks are equally interested in this reform with yourselves, 
those who live on the spoil excepted, aud the mau or men ot 
what rank or condition soever they may be, who give their ac- 
live endeavours to bring the question before the public, deserve 
the thanks of the country ; its state at present is particularly fa- 
vourable for agitating the measure, as nothing but the necessity 
of the case will ever cause the country in general to come for- 
ward, ‘The Ministers themselves secing as they must see their 
utter inability, supported only as they are by their interested 
friends, to save the country, must if not abandoned by every 
sense of honour, and given up to every parricidal feeling, see 
the necessity of the measure, aad wait with anxious expectatt- 
on for the interference of tie publie, during the ensuiug Session 
of Parliament, for their encouragement to set about this good 
work ; which is not only by equal laws to extricate us from the 
ruinous state in wiich we are at preseut, but bean effectual bar- 
rier against needless warfare, and prevent self-interested classes 
of the community from reaping inmense harvests of gain, auc 
wallowing in luxury at the expense of every one of the comforts 
which Providence has designed the people of this united king- 
dom to enjoy. 

Aud should the addresses which I now mike and have lately 
made to you, gentlemen, meet the eye of tue wicuibers of the 
Committee appointed to assemble at York, on the 4th of No- 
vember, I should by way of addition advise tiem to persevere 
in their good intentions, and not to be discouraged if their sup. 


port Should uot be immediate and stmulianecus, The practical 
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eflects of the present state of the representaion have become so 
ruinous, that during the present Session there will be little doubt 
but an active co-aperation with the efforts will arise even from 
all the respectable of what are called tories throughout the — 
country; for except the bribed and such as gain by the spoil of 
their neighbonrs, a common sentiment of union exists through 
out the country, both as tothe extent of the mischief and the 


nature of the remedy. A FREEHOLDER. 





MISCELLANIES. 


During the past week, the report of a war between France 
and Spain obtained fresh credit. It was stated that the Holy Alles 
had given France permission to do what she thought proper with 
regard to Spain; and that the rest would support the decision of 
France with all their forces. France, however, seems in no hurry 
to avail herself of this permission ; and as to any support she could 
expect, it is almost ridiculous to talk of for the next four months. 
We can hardly persuade ourselves that the Ultras of France 
will embark in such a war; though we admit they are as 
foolish as things upowt two legs can be; and it is very 
possible, that the height of folly may be accompanied with 
a degree of madness equal to produce a result, which is 
rather to be wished than feared by the friends of freedom. Sucha 
war would give anolher shock to the ancient despotisins of Europe; 
which is probably requisite to render them impotent in future. 
England, we are happy to understand, will be neutral as long as she 
can. And if she interferes at all, it must be in behalf of Spain ; 
unless her statesmen are as mad as the French Uitras; which it 
a be hoped they are not quite, since the recent purgation of the 

abinet. 


Brazit has been formally declared independent of Portugal; and 
the Prince Regent appointed Emperor of Brazil, under the title of 
Don Pedro the First. This was to be expected. The declaration of 
independencé was the necessary result of the independeace of the 
Spanish Colonies; and the Prince Regent has been made use of 
only as a means of effecting it the more readily. As the first Em- 
peror, we haye no doubt that he wiil be also the last. Monarchy 
cannot take root so near the luxuriant thriving of its opposite, 


The New World has not cultivated the p-ejudices requisite to up- 
hold an Emperorship. 


— 

Irevann.—Lord Wellesley has dismissed in Ireland almost rwo 
RUNDRED NOBLEMEN, and GENTLEMEN, MILITTARY, and cLerey, 
from the magisterial office! This is a deep stab at the orange facti- 
on ; and if the romour be correct that equal numbers of Catholics 
are to be appointed in their steed, the acitartons in Ireland have 
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done much ; as had ireland been tranquin, itmight have com. 
plained for ever to no purpose. 





Eviis OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF ExvectTrYons.—Those who 
charge the friends of Parliamentary Reform with a wish, or an ine 
tention, to ercate enarchy and confusion, should read attentively 
the two following paragraphs, relative to the contest for the County 


of Sligo, between Col. King and Col. Perceval, which terminated 
last week :— 


“ The town is much crowded with the freeholders and strangers, 
and a great deal of rioting has taken place. The High Sheriff 
thought it necessary to call out the military to preserve the public 
peace. The Staffof the Sligo Militia have been confined to the 
dragoon barracks; and it was found nevessary to disarm the barony 
constables who had been brought in to preserve the public peace.” 
—Dublin Evening Post. 

“We reeret to hear that some serious personal altercations have 
taken place at the election fur the County of Sligo. Some duels 
have, itis said, taken place, and one person has been killed.» These 
are some of the glories of our much-Lauded Constitution.”— Dublin 
Morning Post. 


These proceedings are certainly well calculated to do credit to 
the Constitution as by law established. The ballot, and a general 
suffrage, taken in every parish, on the same day, and at the same 
hour, would ensure comparative peace, by dividing the elements of 
mischief, and leaving them so very little scope for action; but Lee 
GITIMATE RIOT, and LEGITIMATE MURDER, are preferred by certain 
other legitimate things, for purposes that are sufficiently obvious. 
The fact of its being necessary to cari 1n the MILitTarRy, in order 
to pisarm the barony constables; with the necessity of imprison. 
ing the Staff Officers of a regiment, are excellent commentaries on 
the cause of what is miscalled social order, and legitimate govern- 
ment. 


Re re 


News Inpgep.—The private letters of the 22d ult. from Madrid 
state with much confidence, that during a seerct sitting of the 
Cortes, held on the 16lb, authority was given to the Gcvernment 
to enter intoa commercial treaty with Euogland, of the most fae 
vourable nature ; conferring privilege not before granted to any 
other nation, and not be shared with any other powers, It was 
also proposed to enter into a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
with this country —Zimes—W hat, the Boroughmongers of England, 
who cheered on the Austrians to the destruction of the Revolu- 
tions of Naples, in league offeusively and defensively with the Re- 
voiutionists of Spain! This is news—if it be true. 





Sin W. Curris.—The patrotism of this Joyal gentleman should 
not be hid from the public so very carefully as it bas been ; Jest it 
should be doubted, or forgotten. Sir William, in 1791, was a re- 
former! and actually moved for an account of the produceof a 
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certain tax imposed for the construction of Ramsgate Pier, and for 
an account of the mode ia which the meney was expended. This 
motion was agreed !o; but by some means, we now find him a trus- 
leeof the Ramsgate Harbour! Of course he knows how the mo- 


ney goes now, and has no occasion to move for any parliamentary 
enguiry—or else he would. 


Lancasnaine Law.—The Reformers of Leigh, ia Lancashire, 
previous to the liberation of Mr. Hunt, had brewed several barrels 
of good ale, intending to have a sort of merry-making on the 
occasion ; but on the 30th of October the first object that attracted 
their attention, was a droll kind of a thing, suspended by the neck 
irom the obelisk of that town, and appended to it was a writ- 
ten paper, to inform them that the figure was an effigy of Mr. 
Hunt; and also acaution to the radicals of that place, not to tread 
in his footsteps, otherwise they should be served in the same 
manner. The effigy was soon cut down, and taken to the house 
of a radical shoemaker, of the name of Hasledon, and by a little 
ingenuity was soon transformed into an effigy of the Bishop of 
Clogher: the same day a distraint for thirty shillings rent was 
put into the shoemaker’s house, and on the bailiff taking an 
iventory of the goods, the bishop of course must not be over- 
looked, but was actually entered as the bishop. On the 6th of 
November Hasledon’s goods were sold by auction, and among the 
rest the effigy of the beastly bishop, though much against the will 
of the auctioneer, was put up to sale, and actually knocked down . 
to a bidder of one penny; and it was burned at the stake the same 
evening. A subscription has been raised to indemnify poor Crispin 
for the loss of his goods.—It is usual in this part of the country, at 
merry-makings, for two adjoining villages to meet and join in the 
sone; andin order to do this with the better effect, two young 
men of Leigh started for Bedford, an adjoining village, taking 
with inem a flag and a bass drum. On their arrival at Bedford, 
two constables demanded their drum and flag, but these they 
positively refused to deliver up, and the consequence was, that all 
four were taken before a magistrate. The busy constables now 
exerted themselves to procure bail for the young men amongst their 
acquaintance; but as no crime had been committed, none would 
give bail, as thereby it would have been a sort of acknowledgment 
of something wrong having been done. At last the constables 
fenerously offered to become their bail, but the men were resolute 
and would have no bail: the constables swore that there. were up- 
wards of 300 assembled, but people who were on the spot say that 
there were not above thirty, including women and children. The 
iwo young men were finally committed to Liverpool House of 
Correction, and detained there the space of eight days, and then 
liberated without bail. The two youths, on their return from 
prison, were met by their townsmen, and chaired through the town 
io their separate homes, when Mrs. Boardman, in a very impressive 
and feeling manner, thanked them for the good will which they had 
thewn towards ler son, after which they peaceably returned to their 
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own homes.—On the Friday evening following, about eleven 
o'clock, as Mr, and Mis, Boardman; the parents of one of the 
young men, were goiug to bed, three large stones, weighing eight 
pounds and a half, were hurled through the room window ; ior- 
tunately for Mrs. B., she had the moment before removed from 
the window, or the consequence to her might have been fatal; the 
glass in the window was shivered to atoms, and the frame of the 
window broken by the force with which the stones were thrown: 
- the.villains who perpetrated this horrid deed escaped under cover of 
- thedarkness of the night, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, —Since the celebrated decree in the Vice Chancellor's Court 
mid the odd coniitict of that Judge, to his apologies for the virtuous 
Trusices, considerable interest has been excited on the subject, by 
the following reported cirenmstance:—The Rev. W. Jolliffe, 
Mayor of Petersfield, one of the Trustees of Churcher’s Comer 
and a Proprietor of the Lord Melville Steam Packet, during 
‘fast summer, it is said, liad the honour of the company of the Vice 
‘Chancellor: detained the vessel two hiours in the worning to ac- 
¢ompany him, aad bad him in his own private cabin. Quere. Was 
~ the Cotiege esuse argued then ? and his honor acquainted avith the 
‘real facts, for his deerée, which, it appeared, he was alnfost ready 

to have given by instinct, A. 3. 





x 


. TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Many thaaks for your exposure of the nolerious abuses in 
Churcher’s College. ‘The only error we perceive in your statement 
is the amount which this excellent institution has been deprived of 
‘As the expenditure has always been less than the receipt, it is fair 

to calculate, that had not gross mismanagement existed, the funds 
/would bave been regularly reeciveds and if not expended, of course 
. again funded and made productive ‘and avatlable ; in which case, 
with the anuual accumulation of interest, it would have amounted 
Ao 8,9574.. 18s. 9d;; but which, in the kindness of heart of his 
honour the Vice Chancellor, he could not be prevailed on to say 
‘that the "Trustees ought to pay simple interest.—So much for 
equity... ' 
QUIZ. 
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